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ESTHETIC APPRECIATION AND ITS DISTINCTION FROM 
SENSE PLEASURE 


N his treatment of the nature of esthetic contemplation and the 
distinction between sense pleasure and esthetic pleasure, Ducasse 
advances what seem to me specious views of the perception of bodily 
and mental states. He holds that in esthetic contemplation the 
object of ‘‘interest’’ is ‘‘feeling as such,’’? and that sense pleas- 
ure is distinguished from esthetic pleasure in that in sense pleasure 
the object of ‘‘attention’’ is the bodily organ conditioning the 
pleasure, whereas in esthetic pleasure attention is fixed upon the 
external, pleasurable thing. In the following I shall try to show 
that both notions are false: that in esthetic contemplation interest 
is in the esthetic object attended to; and that in sense pleasure the 
object of ‘‘attention’’ is, as in esthetic pleasure, an impersonal 
quality of which any reference to organ or object is unnecessary 
and external. Finally I shall describe another, and what I believe 
to be the significant, distinction of sense pleasure from esthetic 
appreciation, and show how their difference is related to a differ- 
ence in the objects of the several senses. 

First three disclaimers must be stated: (1) I do not offer any- 
thing approaching a full presentation of Ducasse’s view of esthetic 
contemplation, but deliberately select from a generally very thor- 
ough and satisfactory treatment, certain rather common and spe- 
cious conceptions. (2) In distinguishing the strictly esthetic from 
other kinds of experience I do not purport to define the etymolog- 
ical or general usage of the term; my only claim is that what I 
reserve to the esthetic is legitimately distinguishable from these 
other kinds of experience by determinate traits both of the ex- 
periences themselves and their correlative objects; and that ‘‘es- 
thetic’’ is the most appropriate term to designate this kind of 
experience. (3) Finally, in the treatment of sense pleasures the 
sensations I discuss are almost exclusively those of taste and smell. 
The reasons for the neglect of tactual sensations are that delicacy 
forbids minute public scrutiny of some of these, and that the same 


1 The Philosophy of Art, C. J. Ducasse, p. 141. Unless otherwise indicated, 
all following quotations are from this book. 
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principles operate in all sense pleasures as in those of taste and 
smell. The remarks upon taste sensation may easily be applied to 
the sensations not analyzed here. 


I 


Ducasse defines esthetic contemplation as a ‘‘throwing oneself 
open to’’ or as a “‘listening for,’’ ‘‘feeling with our capacity for 
feeling’’ (p. 141). He considers artistic activity as an expression 
of feeling, and esthetic contemplation as an apprehension of ‘‘feel- 
ing-import’’; but by ‘‘feeling-import’’ is meant, not something 
embodied in the art object as the esthetic character or quality which 
the artist created and the contemplator perceives, but only the 
import of the esthetic object to feeling. Of esthetic contemplation 
Ducasse says: ‘‘But it is possible to make feelings or emotional 
states as such, what one aims at; it is possible to make them the 
center of one’s interest, i.e., to treat them not scientifically, as 
states to be compared, studied, etce., but as states to be simply 
‘tasted’ to the full and in all their most subtle nuances’’ (pp. 
141-142). Thus in esthetic contemplation one’s interest is in tast- 
ing or feeling one’s subjective feelings. 

The view depends upon a mistaken separation of attention and 
interest. Ducasse distinguishes esthetic contemplation from the 
mere direction of attention by the inclusion in contemplation of 
something besides attention, which is—‘‘interest ... in feeling 
as such’’ (p. 141). And ‘‘mere attention’’ is distinguished from 
this ‘‘interest in feeling as such’’ by the object toward which each 
is directed: ‘‘Our attention is, say, on the pattern or color of a 
fabric, but our interest is in its feeling-import to us’’ (p. 142). 
The notion that attention is an activity independent of any specific 
interest or content is clear in: ‘‘That contemplation is something 
more than attention is obvious in the case of reading. Attention 
to the words on the page is necessary, but in addition, a throwing 
oneself open to their meaning has to take place (and constitutes 
lectical or logical contemplation of them, as distinguished from 
aesthetic)’’ (p. 141). Thus Ducasse assumes that attention is an 
identical process in both reading and esthetic contemplation, and 
so concludes that what differentiates these activities is the aspect 
of the object to which different interests make us receptive. But 
psychology has established that there is no attention except as the 
function of an interest; attention is not directed indifferently on 
objects within which interests select the aspects relevant to them. 
Attention is always guided by an interest which determines what 
the content of attention will be. These activities have therefore 
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not two, but a single object; and when attention is on the esthetic 
object interest will be likewise. Ducasse holds that in esthetic con- 
templation attention has as its object the external, esthetic thing, 
so that he is committed to place interest there also. 

The contention that feeling is the object of interest in esthetic 
contemplation, is contrary to the rather general, and I believe cor- 
rect, view that the esthetic attitude is marked by a concern for the 
object for its own sake. To the extent that interest centers on 
feeling the objective occasion becomes but an instrument to feeling, 
and the properties of the object give way in attention to a felt 
quality. Now the relishing of feelings is a legitimate kind of ex- 
perience, but it is to be distinguished from the esthetic. A feeling 
is present during esthetic experience, constituting the attraction 
of the object for the appreciator and fastening his attention upon 
it. But feeling so wraps itself around the object that, instead of 
being aware of the feeling’s presence as a subjective state, the 
contemplator is absorbed rather in the object feeling qualifies. In 
the esthetic object interest does not waver, nor attention wander. 

As Ducasse’s distinction of esthetic contemplation from other 
forms of attention is misdirected through neglect of the dependence 
of attention upon interest, so his distinction of esthetic contempla- 
tion from sense pleasure fails because of the same oversight. He 
distinguishes sense from esthetic pleasures by their differing ob- 
jects of attention: in sense pleasure, such as taste, the content of 
attention is the conditioning human organ, whereas in esthetic 
appreciation, involving visual qualities such as color, attention is 
fixed upon the external, esthetic object (pp. 236, 238). ‘‘We nat- 
urally apprehend colors as located at some place in external space, 
and it is not easy or perhaps possible, to apprehend them as sen- 
sations in us, located at a place in the body. . . . Tastes, on the 
other hand, we most naturally apprehend as sensations in the 
tongue’”’ (p. 239). But the distinction ignores the fact that the 
location of either color or taste in the organ or object depends 
upon the point of view, or interest, of the observer. If we con- 
sider colors or tastes as qualities experienced, they will be located 
in the sense organs; if we consider them as experienced qualities, 
they will be located in the object. Both perspectives are equally 
possible to either kind of sensation, and each is ‘‘natural’’ when it 
occurs. 

The initial object of attention in any sense experience is 
formally the same—quality as such. In their bare immediacy 
colors and tastes are both simple qualitative contents, and the en- 
joyment need not be disturbed by the question of their spatial 
location. One is aware of quality as a sensation in the body or as 
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the property of an object only if he deliberately considers where 
quality is. The apprehension of location is not intrinsic to either 
kind of sense experience, and when such apprehension occurs it 
will be determined by a judgment or perception external to the 
sense pleasure of taste or an esthetic appreciation of color. The 
relation of location can be apprehended either in a cognitive judg- 
ment or as a quality immediately perceived in vision or touch. As 
a relation judged to attach to a taste or some other quality, appre- 
hension of location will distract attention from the quality itself; 
and as an immediate visual or tactual perception, location will be 
apprehended in a perception additional and therefore external to 
the original pleasurable quality. Thus so long as the sense pleas- 
ure is intense the relation of location will not be considered, and 
when we do give a location to qualities, if it is the qualities, and 
not the fact of their being experienced, that is considered, they are 
ascribed to the object. 

Moreover, I believe that when taste pleasure is disturbed by an 
apprehension of location, the spontaneous reaction is usually to 
ascribe the quality to the object. It is only reflection and a highly 
sophisticated philosophy that have discovered the contribution 
to experience of the human organ; and the visual and tactual per- 
ceptions which may mix with taste pleasure predominantly con- 
cern the object, and hence would be disposed to indicate the object 
as the residence of any qualities discovered. The fact that the 
thing immediately enjoyed by taste loses in the process of enjoy- 
ment its previous stable visual form, and is consequently separated 
in time from the perception, is apparently the basis for the notion 
that the sense quality must be referred to the organ.? The infer- 
ence is invalid, however, because the absence of the thing enjoyed 
in its original physical form does not mean its non-existence for 
consciousness, which has the easy recourse of memory, and because 
there is a third possible object for attention—quality per se. 


II 


How then is esthetic contemplation to be distinguished from 
sense pleasure?* The spatial location of the esthetic object is as 


2George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty, second edition, 1936, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, p. 38. ; 

3It should be remarked that the pleasurableness of sense or esthetic ex- 
periences has nothing to do with their definition or distinction; the latter are 
determined by the nature of the content of the two kinds of experience, and 
this is not affected by qualifications of pleasure or pain. It is helpful, how- 
ever, to refer to the distinction between esthetic appreciation and sense pleas- 
ure, for painful or neutral sense experiences are not normally pursued for 
themselves, and so do not present the vital problem of distinction from esthetic 
appreciation that is presented by sense pleasure. 
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extraneous to its esthetic perception as is the location of a taste 
quality external to its enjoyment. To apprehend the esthetic ob- 
ject as external to ourselves or as entering into other spatial rela- 
tions with other things is to spend attention upon what is not 
esthetically essential, and so to diminish appreciation. 

There is another sense, however, in which the perception of re- 
lations—and in visual art, of spatial relations—is the essence of 
esthetic appreciation. Perception of the relations internal to the 
object, recognition of the location of one part or element in rela- 
tion to the others, is the vital force in appreciation of art. This is 
the trait that distinguishes esthetic appreciation from sense pleas- 
ure. | 

The difference is one in the function of thought. In sense 
pleasure that satisfaction is the more complete the more concen- 
trated is attention upon the simple pleasurable quality; the func- 
tion of thought here is altogether one of finding the proper object, 
which is the enjoyable quality rather than the stimulating thing; 
and then, having glued attention upon this quality, quitting a 
scene it could only impair by further operation, involving as it 
would the injection of specific content and hence the diffusion 
rather than the concentration of attention upon quality. In es- 
thetic appreciation, on the other hand, it is necessary that thought 
perform the positive function of specific and minute examination 
of the complex art-object to which esthetic pleasure fastens. In 
other words: controlled thought is an essential agent in bringing 
into being esthetic quality; but in sense pleasure the satisfaction 
is produced by agents independent of thought, which, rather than 
demanding the creative participation of the experiencer, ask only 
his undivided attention to the pleasure that is made for him. 

This difference of the esthetic from sense pleasure is the clue to 
contrasting characteristics of their immediate experiences. The 
contrast may be generally described as the greater tensity and in- 
tensity of sense pleasures. By more tense I mean that the sensa- 
tion is broken more easily, subject to variations more uncontrollable 
than in esthetic appreciation: a sort of tight strain is required for 
complete absorption in a purely sense pleasure. By more intense 
I mean that sense pleasure is more single, more absolute, while it 
lasts,—not that it is more satisfying or passionate. 

It is because the mind is actively engaged that esthetic pleasure 
contains certain other traits that sense pleasure is without. The 
esthetic satisfaction is clear, calm, un-misgiving. There is a sort 
of satisfaction in partaking of such a satisfaction, a kind of moral 
affirmation, that contrasts with the narrowness, strain, and moral 
indifference of deliberate sense pleasure. This is not to suggest 
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that the senses are naturally evil. But I believe that their intrinsic 
narrowness is one reason why anathema has clung to the senses 
with such readiness. The exclusiveness of intense sense pleasure 
causes us to feel instinctively that we are somehow betraying our- 
selves when we make such pleasure too concentrated a point, when 
we give over ourselves to it utterly (even without danger to any 
other value), and prepare for its gratification as we might prime 
attention for a musical composition. In contrast something of 
exaltation and serenity awakens from an intense esthetic experi- 
ence. I suggest that these phenomena are to be explained by the 
activity of our mental faculties in esthetic contemplation and their 
dormancy in sense pleasure—their operation satisfying our con- 
sciousness of being a self, their lassitude infecting this conscious- 
ness, when again active, with a partiality felt as betrayal and dis- 
unity. This would account for our instinctive disapproval of pure 
sense indulgences, and explain why we should not believe extrane- 
ous conversation as pleasant an enhancement of the perception of 
a painting as of the enjoyment of a meal. 

This difference in the nature of esthetic appreciation and sense 
pleasure is related to one in the nature of the qualities entertained 
by the several senses. The latter difference, which has been de- 
fined with particular precision by D. W. Prall,* is that the quali- 
ties of taste, smell, and touch are not disposed in any natural order 
—they do not sustain to one another internal relations of struc- 
ture, as do sounds in pitch, and colors in hue. Because flavors 
are thus not only individual, but exclusive, they must be appre- 
hended simply and singly. If we will relish an odor or flavor we 
must take at any moment just one odor or flavor, and concentrate 
on it utterly. 

Enjoyment and penetration of the blank sense quality gather 
intensity solely from the momentary presentation, and not from 
other experiences of odor or flavor closely associated with it in time. 
The habit of discrimination which has been developed by prior 
experiences generally, leads attention into the quality; but as re- 
gards their contribution to the qualitative nature of a flavor ex- 
perience, these experiences of specific flavor are irrelevant. In 
contrast to colors and shapes and to sounds, which, by their ap- 
pearance in a certain form, can be apprehended plurally yet in a 


4D. W. Prall, Aesthetic Judgment, pp. 62 ff. But Prall holds that tastes, 
odors, and bodily feelings are ‘‘elementary aesthetic materials’’ and ‘‘ capable 
of aesthetic experience,’’ whereas I maintain that there is an essential differ- 
ence between the apprehensions of pure sense quality and the apprehension 
of an art object, a difference arising from the different functions of thought 
in their experiences. 
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single experience, flavors can not be organized into a determinate 
structure. The natural relations of colors and sounds are such 
that one unit may be beautified and enhanced by its organization 
with others, a combination of colors and shapes or of sounds com- 
posing an object that is complex and various for discrimination 
but simple and uniform for feeling—feeling being elaborated and 
embodied by the discrimination of parts, and discrimination uni- 
fied and indued with significance by the quality of feeling. On 
the other hand, the apprehension of various odors and flavors 
consists of a succession of experiences qualitatively independent, 
where to shift attention from one sensation is to lose it and to im- 
pose on any return the necessity of a new seizure. In a painting, 
poem, or musical piece the later elements are appreciated in rela- 
tion to the earlier, and the retention of the earlier ones in con- 
sciousness is requisite to the understanding perception of the fol- 
lowing. But the various ingredients of the salad or dinner are 
not all incipiently tasted in the tasting of any one, and, if several 
ingredients are taken together, the eventuating quality is either 
something different from any part, or is the quality of one pre- 
dominating part. Thus in the most intense apprehension of odors 
or flavors attention can not fluctuate and thought must remain 
frozen on a single item; but in the esthetic apprehension of colors 
and sounds thought may circulate about a various edifice, whose 
parts are so disposed that the perception of any element intensifies 
the appreciation of the other elements, all becoming moments in a 
unified impression. 

Now of course we may attend to one color or sound just as in 
so-called ‘‘sense’’ pleasure we attend to one odor, flavor, or feeling. 
And as colors or sounds are apprehended singly they conform to 
the same conditions as apprehension of odors or flavors. As a 
matter of fact, however, we very rarely attend to single qualities of 
color or sound, and apparently for two reasons. The apprehen- 
sion of single colors or sounds is usually not positively pleasant, 
or at least not in the same intensity as the apprehension of flavors 
and odors. Further, our world infrequently presents an isolated 
sight or sound quality, whereas tastes and smells naturally appear 
before sense as single units. It would not be difficult to create the 
occasions of pure colors and sounds, but that we do not try to pro- 
duce such occasions indicates that such experiences provide little 
pleasure. : 

But it will be asked: Is not food capable of harmonious com- 
position similar to that of colors and sounds, where, as in the 
courses in a meal or the fruits in a salad, elements are so arranged 
as to provide in their apprehension as a group the greater enjoy- 
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ment of each constituent? The reply is that flavors in combina- 
tion are capable of effecting several kinds of enjoyment, none of 
which is esthetic. (1) Like all things in this manifold and fluid 
universe, a combination of two or more food elements may produce 
a new one different from any of the contributing parts. This, 
however, illustrates not intrinsic order but a principle applicable 
to almost everything else as well as to food. And because the 
emergent is a unique quality and not an element in a complex har- 
mony, it does not manifest internal structure. (2) The enjoyment — 
of several flavors in close temporal relation may consist in large 
part in the enjoyment of the variety itself, of the adventure of 
exploring different sensations. Obviously, then, pleasure of this 
form depends upon the reverse of an internal, binding structure 
among the elements—upon, rather, their very uniqueness as indi- 
viduals. (3) There is, finally, a pleasure in what is felt to be the 
appropriateness of certain combinations of food. But, again, of 
the forms this appropriateness assumes none is a certain harmoni- 
ous disposition of several flavors in an organic whole. The appro- 
priateness may be determined by several factors. (a) Certain 
elements may be judged appropriate or the reverse in their ability 
to combine to create flavors that are pleasurable or distasteful. 
But this entails only judgments of causal efficacy and of the pleas- 
urableness of one quality, not the consideration of esthetic rela- 
tion among several flavors. (b) Or the appropriateness of a com- 
-bination of séveral flavors may be felt because of the beneficial 
consequences to digestion or general health known to result from 
a certain ‘‘balancing’’ of foods. This judgment of course depends 
not at all upon the natural structure of the flavors possessed by 
the various foods, since these may exert their same effects on health 
without a perception of flavor. (c) Or the judgment of appro- 
priateness may merely repeat the decrees of custom that certain 
flavors are complementary, and certain others exclusive. But 
since customs vary, while the internal structure of flavor does not, 
custom does not educe a natural order among flavors. We con- 
clude, then, that of the several ways in which structure may be 
ascribed to flavor, none is strictly esthetic structure, comparable 
to the orders in sounds and in colors, lines, and shapes. 

Still, while qualities of flavor and odor can not be organized 
into harmonious patterns, it does seem that they can be combined 
with other sensations of color and figure to enhance an esthetic ex- 


5 By restricting attention to flavors themselves we are of course excluding 
reference to the place of origin, process of production, manner of serving, or 
any of those other relations external to the flavor itself, of whose capacity to 
provide esthetic experience we are not here considering. 
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perience. The contemplation of a flower may be heightened by 
its fragrance, the experience of waves rushing a beach vivified by 
the tang of salt air. But while this is so, and we may assume that 
the experiences are esthetic, the contribution which odor makes 
is, I submit, not esthetic. Fragrance increases pleasure in appre- 
hension and heightens the object’s attraction, but it does not 
enhance the esthetic nature of the experience by entering into form. 

The evidence is that the particular fragrance qualifying a par- 
ticular flower, for example, either might be exchanged for another 
perfume, or even removed entirely, without altering the visual 
composition of the object. There can be no structure in odors 
themselves, so that their acquisition of form depends upon a ¢a- 
pacity to combine with other elements structurally disposed. Thus 
color and shape constitute the nucleus of esthetic form, to which 
odors attach ; and since this form remains the same in the presence 
or absence of the odor, the latter is not capable of integral union 
with it. Could we not discover equal esthetic worth in the rose 
and the violet if their perfumes were transposed? And while 
their apprehension would not be so pleasurable were all fragrance 
extinguished, would they not be the same esthetically, possessing 
the same unique qualities? Of course the existence of an intensely 
disagreeable odor would spoil an esthetic experience, but this il- 
lustrates only the capacity of pain in any form for destroying 
pleasure and distracting attention. An unpleasant odor could not 
ruin the esthetic object, for its form is irrelevant to odor; but any 
pain can render the organism incapable of appreciating a pleasur- 
able object presented simultaneously with the pain, and in less in- 
tensity. The emotional power of pleasant odors is familiar: per- 
fume embellishes with equal effect the unction of religion and the 
attraction of women. The emotions thus stirred, however, are not 
those aroused by art objects or by nature, a fact again plain in the 
employment of various scents to these same ends. Odor neither 
adds to nor subtracts from esthetic form.’ 

The conviction that esthetic quality is altered by alterations in 


6 The presupposition that natural as well as art objects are capable of 
esthetic appreciation, is to be demonstrated by the fact that a frequent in- 
spiration of artistic work is the sudden insight into a qualitative structure 
emotionally announced but objectively embodied—an insight which to the 
artist comes as an incentive to effort but which may be accepted by the ap- 
preciator as an experience satisfactory in itself. 

7 There seems to be one notable exception to the inappropriateness of 
smell and taste elements to participate essentially in an esthetic object: 
namely, poetry. But here we can only observe the difficulty; the complexity 
of media and content in poetry present a special problem requiring a special 
analysis. 
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odor, arises, I suggest, from the habit of associating particular 
odors with certain objects or scenes. Because it is a positive en- 
hancement of pleasure while remaining esthetically neutral, odor 
is capable of fusing in esthetic perception, and of intensifying 
emotion, without distorting esthetic structure. It acts as a sec- 
ondary, propitious effect in a favorable environment. The sense 
pleasure must remain faint and fleeting, else it will usurp atten- 
tion and expel the esthetic: indeed any awareness of fragrance, 
however slight, must to that degree diminish the impression of 
esthetic quality, and while bequeathing buoyance, cloud perception. 
However, the capacity of odor to qualify without disintegrating an 
esthetic object, and their frequent conjunction in nature, together 
with the value belonging to the emotional inducements of odor, 
cause a natural tendency to ascribe to esthetic objects an esthetically 
accidental quality of odor. 

Well illustrative of this are those sleeping memories which, 
whether they are actually esthetic experiences revived, or poten- 
tially esthetic experiences acquiring esthetic character from the 
objectivity and selectivity of remoteness, are called forth by some 
peculiar odor quite forgotten but indelibly associated with an 
earlier experience. Because on these occasions odor is the herald 
and symbol of the experience, it seems to contain the experience’s 
esthetic essence. The rapidity, however, with which the odor 
evokes the visual image, and the predominance which the latter 
at once assumes in consciousness, indicate that smell may be dis- 
pensed with and the esthetic form remain. 

Actually the concentration in a single object of both fragrance 
and visual beauty is as natural an encouragement to their separate 
as to their simultaneous apprehension. The fullest realization of 
either demands their consideration singly: awareness of smell, 
teasing attention for full recognition, will disturb the vision of 
color and figure; awareness of esthetic form, tending to magnify 
and enrich itself, will gradually obliterate all elements unessen- 
tial. Often the very proximity to the object necessary to the per- 
ception of fragrance precludes the perspective of full vision. When 
we drink in the fullness of the perfume of flowers we bury our 
face in them, so absorbed with the inhalation that the eyes are 
closed to prevent intrusions. 

The quality of odor that is supposed to enhance esthetic qual- 
ity is often imputed and not discerned. The greater esthetic mean- 
ing a flower seems to have because of smell, may be the result of 
our thinking the object in terms of its potential pleasure of odor. 
This appreciation is then a fragment of that joyous conviction of 
being surrounded by goodness, when every prospect is a future 
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blessing, and every movement of a fermenting imagination a de- 
light in promise. This, while a joy perhaps more complete in its 
pleasurable massiveness and its breadth of circumference, is dis- 
tinct from esthetic perception. The former is a kind, or a record, 
of happiness, reviewing a number of things unassimilated and as- 
sembled only by reference to the self and its welfare. In the es- 
thetic experience, on the other hand, the items presented cohere 
through an inner necessity and are confined within definite limits. 


Swwney ZINK. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
PHENOMENALISM AND DETERMINISM 


N his book, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge; A. J. 
Ayer has made a significant contribution to the solution of 
epistemological problems. By pointing out, more clearly than had 
been done before, the analytic character of some sentences which 
have often been taken as synthetic, he has been able, I think, to 
achieve a more precise formulation of the phenomenalist position 
with respect to the status of the objects of experience. In doing 
so, however, Ayer comes into a curious collision with the principle 
of determinism. This principle is one of the premises of the argu- 
ment for the causal theory of perception, and in rejecting that 
theory Ayer singles out this premise for attack. I believe Ayer 
to be inconsistent in his rejection of the principle of determinism, 
because it seems to me that the phenomenalist position as he 
formulates it entails the principle of determinism. This is what 
I wish to show. I shall not enter into discussion of Ayer’s di- 
gression into anthropology, in which he urges the ‘‘animistic’’ 
character of the concept of necessary connection; for the present 
discussion it will be sufficient to follow Ayer ? in stating the prin- 
ciple of determinism in terms of correlations of events, leaving 
open the question of whether this can satisfactorily be explained 
without the introduction of necessary connection. That is, I shall 
mean by ‘‘determinism”’ the doctrine that every event can be cor- 
related with some other event, or set of events, according to a law 
statable in a conditional sentence. ; 
According to the phenomenalist definition of ‘‘material object’’ 
outlined by Ayer, a sentence asserting the existence of a material 
object is equivalent to an infinite set of conditional sentences 


1N. Y., Macmillan, 1940. 
2P, 180. 
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which are predictions about the experiences to be had under speci- 
fiable conditions. These predictions, it should be added, refer 
both to the past and to the future; e.g., among the conditional 
sentences equivalent to the sentence ‘‘this chair exists’’ will be 
found such sentences as: ‘‘If I lock the doors with the only key, 
and the windows are too small to permit its passage, and the door 
and walls are not broken when I return tomorrow, I will find this 
chair inside my room when I return,’’ and ‘‘If I looked at the chair 
a few minutes ago, and I have been alone, and have not touched it, 
it was then exactly where it is now.’’ To be perfectly exact, of 
course, the antecedents of these predictions would have to be much 
more completely specified; indeed, experience is always teaching 
us how to specify them more completely. But if enough of them 
are fulfilled, when they are tested by observations, then I can say 
with some assurance that this chair exists, for if enough of them 
are fulfilled it follows by definition that I am now probably per- 
ceiving a physical chair, in the sense of the word ‘‘ perceive’’ which 
entails that what is perceived exists. 

It is because the sentence ‘‘this chair exists’’ entails sentences 
referring to events that are past and to come, as well as to my 
present experience, that I have to test it inductively, and can be 
mistaken in believing it. For example, if it were a dream or an 
illusion, I might later agree, if enough of the predictions were 
falsified, that I was mistaken in believing the chair to exist. ‘‘The 
possibility of my being mistaken, in what is not merely a verbal 
sense, depends upon the fact that my judgment goes beyond the 
evidence upon which it is immediately based.’’* The same must 
be true of sentences asserting the occurrence of physical events, 
in which material objects change or interact. For if I say ‘‘this 
chair has been moved’’ when I return to my room, I may again 
be mistaken in my judgment. And the possibility of error here 
must again depend upon the fact that my judgment entails pre- 
dictions about what I would have observed at some preceding time 
or could observe at some future time, under specifiable conditions. 
If my judgment made no reference beyond the present experience, 
it could never be falsified. 

But the case is different with sentences reporting that sense- 
data are sensed. Since the ‘‘sense-data terminology”’ is intro- 
duced specifically for the purpose of describing the contents of our 
experiences ‘‘independently of the material things that they are 
taken to present,’’ * it follows analytically (not by a further ‘‘con- 
vention,’’ as Ayer seems to hold) that it is ‘‘a necessary as well as 


3P, 82. 
4P. 26. 
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a sufficient condition of the existence of sense-data that they 
should in fact be sensed.’’> Because the ‘‘sense-data terminol- 
ogy’’ is introduced so that we may say that in any experience 
there is something (namely, a sense-datum) which is exactly what 
it is sensed as being (in contradistinction to material objects), it 
follows that sentences about sense-data are ‘‘incorrigible,’’ and 
that we can never be mistaken about them, except in a verbal sense. 
For sentences about sense-data do not entail any reference beyond 
them to other sense-data, and can therefore never be falsified. 

With this preliminary sketch of the relevant elements of Ayer’s 
position, we may proceed to consider the bearing upon phenomenal- 
ism of the principle of determinism. 

The argument for the causal theory of perception, as stated by 
Ayer, consists of the following sentences: (1) that every event 
has a cause; (2) that sense-data are events; (3) that most sense- 
data are not caused by volitions or conscious mental activities; 
and (4) that they are not caused by one another.* Ayer grants 
all these premises but the first, and he proceeds to argue that 
there is no good reason for believing that every event should have 
a cause. The trouble with the argument for the causal theory of 
perception, however, lies not in the first, but in the second, premise. 
When Ayer says that sense-data are events, he means’ that the 
occurrences of sense-data are events. But this statement I find 
to be not so clear as it first appears, and I believe it contains an 
equivocation which, though difficult to expose, is nevertheless quite 
important. 

Before I come to that, however, I shall discuss the application 
of the principle of determinism to physical events. So far as I 
can see, Ayer does not explicitly say that it is probable that some 
physical events do not have causes, but there are indications in 
his book that this is his view; and he does not anywhere say that 
every physical event does have a cause. Yet this is what I think 
to be implied by the phenomenalist position. For according to that 
position, sentences like ‘‘this physical event is occurring’’ entail 
sets of conditional sentences about the occurrences of other events 
at other times which would be observed under specifiable condi- 
tions. But it follows from the employment of this definition that 
every real physical event can be correlated with some other real 
event, or set of events. And this, I believe, is what the principle 
of determinism may be said to state. Unless we assume the possi- 
bility of correlating every event with some other event, we could 

5P, 71. 


6 See p. 176. 
7P, 177. 
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not define the sentence ‘‘this event is really occurring’’ in a way 
that distinguishes it from a report of a sense-datum, for we could 
not use this sentence in such a way that it entails sentences about 
other events. Thus the principle of determinism is incorporated 
into the phenomenalist definition of ‘‘material object’’ and ‘‘phys- 
ical event.’’ It is required in order that sentences about physi- 
cal events may be said (a) to be corrigible, and (b) to require 
inductive tests, and (c) to refer, not to something lying beyond 
experience, but to other experiences. ‘‘What I am maintaining,’’ 
says Ayer,® ‘‘is just that it is not very probable that every event 
is, in fact, connected with some other event, in such a way that 
one could infer its occurrence from the known occurrence of the 
other event by means of [a] valid causal, or even a valid statisti- 
eal, ‘law.’’’ But if ‘‘event’’ is interpreted as ‘‘physical event,’’ 
we can say that it is not ‘‘probable,’’ but analytically certain 
‘that such correlations are possible for every event. For on the 
phenomenalist position, the statement that the event occurred 
entails that such correlations hold and that, because of them, cer- 
tain predictions can be made. Of course it does not follow that 
every event observed by me will in fact be correlated with some 
other event observed by me; but every event observed by me will 
be correlated either with some other event observed by me or with 
some real event which might, under certain conditions, be ob- 
served by me. Nor does it follow that we know of every real 
event all, or even many, of the laws that correlate it with other 
events; what is asserted is just that when we say the event is real 
we are saying that some correlations are in principle discoverable, 
and that we have hypotheses as to what some of these may be. 

It is interesting in this connection to note Ayer’s criticism of 
H. W. B. Joseph. Joseph held that the proposition that an event 
x is an instance of a type A entails that it will be followed by some 
event y, of the type X, if there is a causal law that A-events cause 
X-events; in short, that it is part of the definition of x that it 
should have such-and-such effects under specified conditions. The 
trouble with this, replies Ayer,® is that, while ‘‘I can no longer 
have any doubt that if the event I am observing really is an in- 
stance of A it will be succeeded under these conditions by an in- 
stance of X ..., I must at the same time become correspondingly 
more doubtful whether this really is an instance of A.’’ This is 
true of Joseph’s position, and it is also true of Ayer’s. For ac- 
cording to phenomenalism when I say ‘‘this physical event is 
really occurring’’ I mean, among other things, that certain events 
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will occur tomorrow or next year; the more I reflect on the vast 
number of these predictions which have not yet been fulfilled, the 
less certain I must become of the real occurrence of the present 
event. The reason why we in fact do believe most of the objects 
we perceive to be real—as when we find a chair out of place on 
returning home—is that many of the predictions entailed by the 
sentence ‘‘this chair has been moved out of place’’ refer to the 
past, and if these have been corroborated by our past experience, 
or at least do not conflict with it, it is natural to assume that we 
are perceiving a real physical event rather than that we are de- 
luded. For of course a large number of the conditional sentences 
which are entailed by the assertion that an event occurs will refer 
to the immediate past (e.g., if the chair I now observe falling over 
is real, and I have been looking in its direction a minute ago, 
under certain conditions, it would have appeared to me, say, to 
be blue, as it is now; but, in fact, I did observe it a minute ago 
to be blue), so that our present experience is continuously giving 
us material which will help to verify the occurrence of events 
which will happen in the immediate and distant future. 

So much for physical events; I return to the consideration of 
the occurrences of sense-data. ‘‘It is perfectly easy,’’ says Ayer, 
‘*to imagine that there are kinds of sensible occurrences of which 
it is not true that any of them are related to any other kind of 
sensible occurrence in such a way that every instance of this sec- 
ond kind is a case of an instance of the kind in question. And in- 
deed I believe this to be actually so.’’?° The distinction which 
is required here may be introduced by comparing the sentence (A) 
‘*T see blue now,’’ said by me, with the sentence (B) ‘‘ You see blue 
now,’’ said by me. When I say that you are seeing blue now, I 
mean (from a phenomenalist standpoint) that a set of conditional 
sentences, predicting that you have done, said, felt certain things 
under certain conditions, and that you will do, say, feel certain 
things under certain conditions, are true. Sentence B is corrigible, 
for, like sentences describing physical events, it describes an event 
which is in principle correlatable with other events that I must 
look for if I want to know whether you are in fact seeing blue 
now. But the statement that I am seeing blue now is generally 
taken as an incorrigible sentence, which I know directly to be 


10 Pp, 214-215. This sentence is ambiguous, for if ‘‘sensible occurrence’’ 
is understood as ‘‘occurrence of a sense-datum,’’ the sentence reads less like 
(a) the contradictory of the first step of the argument for the causal theory 
of perception (see above) than like (b) a reiteration of the fourth step. Since 
Ayer is here avowedly refuting that argument, we have to interpret the 
sentence in sense (a), i.e., as denying that all psychological events have causes. 
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true, which entails no reference to anything beyond itself, and 
hence is true no matter what events precede or succeed it. Thus 
when I utter sentence A I mean something quite different from 
what I mean when I utter sentence B; furthermore, sentence B, 
said by you to me, means something quite different from sentence 
A, said by me. But of course I can use the sentence ‘‘I see blue’’ 
in both ways myself; and this is the distinction which I wish to 
point out. 

That is, we may distinguish between the protocol and the pre- 
dictive, or the ‘‘private’’ and ‘‘public,’’ use of the sentence ‘‘I 
see blue now,’’ said by me. In the protocol use I am reporting 
one of the contents of my present experience, by reference to a 
sense-datum; but I am making no statements about my past or 
future experience. Now, the absence of any reference to past or 
future times does not imply that the reasons given above for hold- 
ing that all physical events are caused do not apply to psycholog- 
ical events; on the contrary, this absence of reference implies that 
in the protocol use of a sentence I am not asserting that any event 
is occurring, or describing any event. In other words, when we 
are using a word (like ‘‘blue’’) in the ‘‘language of sense-data,’’ 
it is improper to speak of the blueness as ‘‘occurring,’’ or of its 
‘‘oeeurrence’’ as a (psychological) ‘‘event.’’ Such a manner of 
speaking, by introducing the notion of real existence, takes us at 
once outside the limit and function of the sense-datum terminology. 
My protocol use of the sentence ‘‘I see blue now’’ makes it in- 
corrigible; in this use it is not equivalent to ‘‘You are seeing blue 
now,’’ said by you to me. There is no way the words which have 
been called “ ‘‘indicator-words’’ (i.e., ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘now’’) can be 
translated out of this sentence without changing its meaning. In 
the predictive use of the sentence ‘‘I see blue now,’’ said by me, 
I am not talking about sense-data at all, but about a psycholog- 
ical event. What I say entails a set of conditional sentences about 
other events before and after. Taken this way, my sentence is 
equivalent to the sentence ‘‘You are seeing blue now,’’ said by 
you to me, for both sentences can be translated without change 
of meaning into the sentence ‘‘Beardsley sees blue at 11:01 A.M. 
on July 4, 1942,’’ from which all ‘‘indicator-words’’ have been 
eliminated, and which is corrigible. This sentence is in ‘‘public’’ 
language. The event it describes is regarded as caused because 
the sentence describing it entails conditional sentences about other 
events correlated with it. 


11 By Nelson Goodman in an unpublished dissertation submitted to Har- 
vard University, entitled 4 Study of Qualities, ch. 11, sec. 4. 
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If the above distinction is genuine, it seems to involve impor- 
tant consequences (for example, in connection with the problem of 
‘‘other minds’’). The essential point, however, is that the dis- 
tinction between sentences in ‘‘the language of sense-data’’ and 
sentences in what Ayer calls ‘‘the language of material objects’’ 
must not be confused with the distinction between sentences about 
psychological events and sentences about physical events. For the 
sense-datum terminology is to be distinguished from the terminol- 
ogy (let us call it ‘‘the language of events’’) in which we ascribe 
properties to objects or events (physical and psychological). And 
two of the fundamental (and closely connected) elements in this 
distinction are (a) that sentences in the latter, but not in the 
former, terminology entail reference beyond the present, and (b) 
that sentences in the language of events introduce the contrasts 
between real existence and non-existence, and between subject 
and object, which do not appear in sentences reporting sense-data. 
I shall not pursue the ramifications of this distinction here, and 
it must be put forth only tentatively in lieu of further examina- 
tion and proof. In the present paper I have argued, first, that 
Ayer’s phenomenalist position, as it stands, presupposes that the 
principle of determinism holds for physical events; and, second, 
that, if the above distinction can be maintained, the phenomenalist 
position must. further be modified so that (as in its traditional 
form) it applies the principle of determinism to psychological 
events as well. Thus the phenomenalist position can not, as Ayer 
holds, do without the principle of determinism, but, in fact, em- 
ploys that principle in a very interesting way, by incorporating 
it into the definition of the term ‘‘event’’ (including both physical 
and psychological events) in a manner, one may remark, analogous 
to that in which Newton’s second law of motion is taken into 
Mach’s mechanics by incorporating it into the definition of 
‘*foree.”’ 


Monroe CurtIs BEARDSLEY. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


UTILITARIANISM AND SELF-REALIZATION 


T is the sad and envious fate of philosophy that few of the funda- 
mental issues which it raises are finally and irrevocably settled. 
Perhaps that is because the issues are fundamental and basically 
philosophic. The doctrine of pleasure as the highest good had its 
advocates and its dissenters among the ancient Greeks; and nine- 
teenth-century English thought was acutely alive to these issues. 
Both the advocates of utilitarianism and its critics were too content 
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to accept as self-evident the reality of presumed pleasures; and 
took for granted that no one could mistakenly believe that he was 
experiencing pleasure. That this attitude takes for granted what 
remains to be proved, we have previously suggested.? 

To those observations I would add the curious lack of interest, 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s—and Aristotle’s—suggestion that pleasure is a by-product, 
rather than an end-product, of the proper functioning of the 
organism and of organized activities. Spencer’s suggestion, we 
suspect, will not satisfy all the demands of a comprehensive and 
comprehending definition of pleasure; but it will embrace many 
pleasures and, conceivably, if modified, might embrace all of them 
which can be considered goals, however indirect. 

To facilitate and delimit procedure, one can define pleasure in 
Spencerian terms, and on that basis distinguish between real pleas- 
ures and illusory ones; as one distinguishes reality from dream, and 
the genuine from the spurious. 

The main critiques of utilitarianism—since Mill in his defense 
virtually repudiated it, insisting upon qualitative differences and 
the preference of the life of Socrates over that of a fool, however 
happy the latter might be—have contrasted the virtues of self- 
realization with the values that inhere in pleasures. Both the 
utilitarians and their opponents have regarded the issue as a case 
of either, or. But why these alternatives? Why must the goal be 
either pleasure or self-realization? Why may not a supreme goal 
be a unity—a molecule rather than an atom? The dual need not | 
mean either duel or dualism. We suggest that the goal is a two-fold 
one: not self realization or pleasure, but a pleasant life. The con- 
cept of a pleasant life is, however, not equivalent to a life of pleas- 
ure. We do not live to be happy; we do not cultivate happiness in 
order to live; but we aim to live happily and fully. A happy 
self-realization is preferable to an unhappy one, and to happiness 
that brings no other realization. In short, better a happy Socrates 
than an unhappy one; and better any Socrates than any fool; but 
the former alternative is preferable to the latter as one may prefer, 
let us say, a white house, and not be satisfied with mere whiteness 
or with mere house. If whiteness and house become mutually ex- 
elusive, one may prefer a house of any color to mere whiteness with 
no house attached. So of pleasures and self-realization. Full self- 
realization carries happiness in its train; save in so far as one’s 
external world is not conformable to one’s will. The shipwreck 
of a friend may mar one’s otherwise pleasant voyage; and one who 


1 This JovENAL, Vol. XVI (1919), pp. 324-327, 384-386. 
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has no friend can perhaps not realize all the potentialities of self. 
If, however, pleasure were the sole goal, and the pleasures of friend- 
ship were among one’s treasures, such shipwreck would be equally 
discomfiting to the surviving friend. 


Wiitson D. WALLIS. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





BOOK NOTES 


The Republic of Plato. Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by Francis MacDonaLp Cornrorp. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press New York: Oxford University Press. 1941. xxvii + 
356 pp. $3.00. 


Instead of the traditional division of the dialogue into the ten 
‘*books,’’ or papyrus rolls, with their arbitrary separations and con- 
junctions of the contents, Mr. Cornford’s translation is arranged in 
the form of a modern book, with six main parts, sub-divided into 
forty brief chapters. Each part is prefaced by an analysis of the 
ensuing argument, and each chapter has an informative title, indi- 
cating the immediate problem under consideration, or the direction 
of the discussion, while a running commentary, without interrupt- 
ing the continuity of the argument, calls attention to the more im- 
portant transitions. The pagination of the Stephanus edition is 
marked at the top of each page, so that references to particular 
passages can be made in the usual way. The Introduction, al- 
though brief, gives the essential details on the life of Plato, the 
circumstances of his writing the Republic, and much valuable in- 
formation about the contemporary philosophy of imperialism in 
Athens (so clearly and suggestively analyzed by Cornford in his 
earlier work, Thucydides Mythistoricus), about Plato’s attitude to- 
ward democracy and its opponents, and about the purpose of the 
Academy: ‘‘It was primarily a school of philosophic statesemen, 
which was to attract from foreign states young men whose position 
and prospects were more fortunate than those of Plato’s own youth, 
and to train them for the exercise of the Royal Art’’ (p. xxiv). 
Mr. Cornford’s translation is exceptionally fine. It is pleasantly 
informal and conversational, comparatively easy to follow (the 
abridgment of some of the repetitious passages is all to the good), 
and the style suggests, as it should, that the original work might 
well have been written yesterday. 

D. S. M. 
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Kants Nachlasswerk und die Kritik der Urteilskraft. GERHARD 
LEHMANN. (Neue Deutsche Forschungen. Abteilung Philoso- 
phie, Band 34.) Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1939. 103 
pp. 4.80 M. 


This book seems to have two purposes: to reply to those who’ fail 
to detect any relation between the Critique of Judgment and Kant’s 
posthumously published sketches for a new treatment of critical 
philosophy, and to point out the most rewarding approach for the 
interpretation of the latter work. These two goals are closely re- 
lated in Dr. Lehmann’s eyes, for so intimate is the connection be- 
tween the third critique and the remains that it is necessary to ap- 
proach the interpretation of the remains from the point of view of 
the Critique of Judgment. 

The subject-matter of the two is, of course, different, although 
some sections of the remains mention topics treated in the third 
critique. This apparently caused some scholars to overlook the fact 
that what Dr. Lehmann calls the ‘‘structural problems’’ (Geriist- 
probleme) are identical: the problems of transition, of the concept 
of totality, and of merely subjective validity. In the remains Kant 
was trying to find a transition from the Metaphysische Anfangs- 
griinde der Naturwissenschaft to particular scientific disciplines, in 
the third critique from practical to theoretical reason; the nature 
of the problems involved was the same. 

In the matter of actual interpretation Dr. Lehmann is able only 
to point out the important problems involved; the details of in- 
terpretation are deferred to a later date. He expects that the 
achieved interpretation will throw light on the relation between the 
philosophies of nature of Kant and Schelling. 


G. C. S. 


Reckoning with Life. Grorcze ArtHuR Witson. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1942. xi-+ 311 pp. $2.75. 


No one could converse for any length of time with the late Pro- 
fessor Wilson of Syracuse without realizing that the latter was one 
of those rare persons, an undiscourageable inquirer. He had strong 
convictions, and a burning desire to see them prevail, but he lived 
his belief that the achievement of a philosophy of life was ‘‘an in- 
tellectual undertaking and must proceed by a critical weighing of 
all pertinent evidence.’’ Where others were content to praise 
Socrates, George A. Wilson paid him the more substantial tribute 
of a life devoted to patient, genial, serious-minded, and persistent 
questioning. One of the most gentle of men, he loved philosophi- 
cal battle, and entered upon verbal jousts with a perfect blending 
of courtesy and fire. The sum of his philosophy, set forth ‘‘in 
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language easily understood,’’ is in this posthumous work, but not 
the sum of his influence upon innumerable students and colleagues 
to whom he was for nearly forty years the incarnation of the philo- 
sophic quest. 

Reckoning with Life is a considered statement of the author’s 
reasons for believing that ‘‘life as a whole has a meaning which can 
give assurance and direction.’’ The first third of the book con- 
sists of an analysis of the implications of sense perception. They 
are, according to Professor Wilson, that the human perceiver is 
faced by a cosmic power which is a unity that ‘‘must know what it 
is doing.’’ The second third deals with ‘‘Ourselves,’’ concluding 
that the self is ‘‘a unique unity,’’ but not a substance in the usual 
sense, which must remain a mystery to the objectively minded in- 
tellect. What psychology analyzes is ‘‘not the self, but the self’s 
conception of itself.’’ Self-realization is ‘‘development of the self 
in the understanding, appreciation, and attainment of values 
through experience.’’ This is rescued from egoism by the social 
nature of selfhood. In Part Three, ‘‘Some Basic Enigmas,’’ the 
author wrestles with the speculative problems of evil, immortality, 
and ‘‘the ultimately real.’’ It is in these chapters that the sus- 
Ppicion grows that the meanings there discovered were present in 
the beginning of the argument. In these tragic days, no matter 
how persuasive the arguments of the tender-minded, the notions of 
evil swallowed up in greater good, and of immortality based upon 
the ultimate Power’s high esteem for man, are not easy to accept. 
Yet faults in premises, if they are such, which flow from generosity 
of soul and high aspiration are easiest to excuse. And we may 
apply to our loss of the author’s presence his own words about evil, 
that the good is not realized from it ‘‘until one undertakes to per- 
petuate and multiply in oneself and in others the values exalted in 
the life that is gone.”’ 


H. A. L. 
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The Philosophy of Santayana. Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Irwin Edman. First Modern Library edition. 1942. 
New York: Random House. lvi-+ 596 pp. 95 cents. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In compliance with the urgent request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, it has been decided to cancel the meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, which 
was scheduled at Yale University, December 28-30, 1942. 

The Association for Symbolic Logic, which was to have had a 
joint meeting with the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association on December 28, has also cancelled its meeting. 

The American Society of Aesthetics has cancelled plans for a 
general meeting on December 31, 1942, and will hold instead a 
regional meeting of members living in the New York City area at 
the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, on that date. The 
program, on this limited scale, will be held as planned, but mem- 
bers at a distance have been requested not to make the trip in view 
of the government’s request. 
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Dr. Erich Franck, now Research Associate in Philosophy at 
Harvard University, has been appointed to the Flexner foundation 
lectureship in the humanities at Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Franck 
will be in residence at Bryn Mawr for six weeks, beginning Feb- 
ruary 8, 1943, and will give a series of six public lectures on the 
philosophy of religion. In accordance with the terms of the founda- 
tion, these lectures will later be published. 





We have received notice that because of the enlistment of the 
editor, Moses J. Aronson, in the armed forces, the Journal of Social 


Philosophy and Jurisprudence will suspend publication for the 
duration of the war. 





Through the courtesy of Dr. Michael Landmann of Basle our 
attention has been called to the publication of the second edition of 
a volume entitled Henri Bergson, which has not received mention 
in this JourNAaL. The volume consists of unpublished essays and 
testimonials by Charles Péguy, Paul Valéry, Maurice Blondel, Léon 
Brunschwicg, Gabriel Marcel, Jean Wahl, Isaac Benrubi, Gaston 
Berger, Simon Frank, Raissa Maritain, Emmanuel Mounier, and 
others. It is edited by Albert Béguin and Pierre Thévenaz, and 
published at Neuchatel, Switzerland, A La Baconniére, 1942. 

Dr. Landmann writes: ‘‘the homage of this memorial volume is 
offered primarily to the aged Bergson by persons who for the most 
part were personally acquainted with him and who wish to bear 
witness to the way in which his work, Les deux sources de la morale 
et de la religion, showed how his whole intellectual power culmi- 
nated in mystical fate. ... Proust, Péguy, Valéry, as well as 
Thibaudet, pay their respects to a view of life that lays stress upon 
the powers of the irrational, that welcomes qualitative variety and 
conceives reality as originating in spirit and impregnated by it. 
The union of poetry and religion is, as the contributions show, main- 
tained by Bergson who considers beauty as a sort of natural sacra- 
ment by which grace and God’s love become visible. On the other 
hand, according to Bergson, our very nature lies in unrest and 
impatience which, contrary to all securities require constantly new 
decisions of us, and this is interpreted in the present volume as a 
genuine expression of the Christian judgment that man’s situation 
essentially remains precarious and is only transitory (Péguy).’’ 
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currents of thought. Detailed consideration is given Coleridge, Thomas 


Arnold, Newman and the Tractarians, Maurice and the Christian Social- 
ists. 201 pp. $1.50 


Scepticism and Dogma 
A Study in the Philosophy of F. H. Bradley 


by 
RALPH GILBERT ROSS 
An inquiry into the consequences, for Bradley’s metaphysics, of the use of 
scepticism as a method. It is contended that Bradley’s scepticism was a 
consequence of his logical theory, and that it was then employed as an 
instrument for the attainment of truth. 159 pp. (paper cover) $1.25 


The + yam ga Motivation in Aristotle by Harold Donovan Hantz. 42 pp. 
cents. 


Aristotle’s Analysis of Movement: Its Significance for Its Time by William 
Barrett. 68 pp. (paper cover) 75 cents. 

Locke’s Conception of the Mind by James Gordon Clapp. 122 pp. (paper 
cover) $1.00. 

Mach’s Empirio-Pragmatism in Physical Science by Carlton Berenda Wein- 
berg. 122 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 

The mga of James’ Essay by Arthur Lapan. 69 pp. (paper cover) 
75 cents. 

The Predicables and Predicaments in the Totius Summa Logicae Aristotelis 
by Lincoln Reis. 99 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 

Spinoza and Locke by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge and Sterling P. Lamp- 
recht. (Two tercentenary addresses reprinted from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly.) 29 pp. (paper cover) 40 cents. 

Locke and Scepticism by Albert Hofstadter. 134 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 

Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas by Vincenzo 
Cioffari. 129 pp. (paper cover) $1.25. 

Telesio, The First of the Moderns by Neil C. Van Deusen. 90 pp. (paper 
cover) 75 cents. 


Montaigne’s Philosophy of Human Nature by J. V. Mauzey. 98 pp. 
(paper cover) $1.00. 

English Space and Time Theories from Henry More to Bishop Berkeley 
by John Tull Baker. 90 pp. (paper cover) 75 cents. 

Realistic Ethics by Annette T. Rubinstein. 137 pp. $1.50. 

A Bibliography of Philosophy, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936. 4 issues, 56 pages 
each. (Double numbers of the Journal of Philosophy.) $1.00 each 
issue, $2.75 for the four issues. 

















